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than sixty seconds. The mischief of it was that this
time, for once in a way, the trade unionists were
going blind. And, unlike the intellectuals, the trade
unions are England. Long trained to fight, after all
it was the essence of their being, for concessions in
wage and pension, when the crisis broke they had
almost automatically resisted the proposal to cut
the rates of unemployment insurance to the level
which they had themselves acclaimed as proper in
1924. And the majority of a Cabinet which had
itself in private already accepted the policy of cuts
had lacked the courage to tell the trade union bosses
that courage was all they too needed. Yes, breaking
with the intellectuals was one thing, and breaking
with the trade unions decidedly another. Neverthe-
less courage is so rare a quality that it is a sound
maxim to follow it, when you see it displayed. Hence
that thud, symbolic as the slamming of the front
door in Ibsen's Doll's House> in the pillar box at
Camberley. Sooner or later, if I knew them, my
friends in Gloucestershire would share my views.

None the less I had no doubts that for me at any-
rate, this meant the end of politics. In the two years
since that election of 1929, in which we had been
beaten by a mere five hundred votes, our seven years
of nursing had begun at last to bear a rapid harvest;
in those two years alone our membership had
doubled. It was distressing to say good-bye to all
that, but naturally I could not fight the sitting
National member. The prospect of parting from old
friends there, Jack Wilkins and Mrs. Tippetts and
Councillor Bacon with his thunderous laugh, was
more distressing stilL Like most of the tasks from